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Introduction* In every important industrial country, two 
movements looking toward the betterment of the material 
and economic condition of the laboring classes are constantly 
at work. The first looks toward the introduction of funda- 
mental changes in the political organization or policy of the 
country ; the second, to the improvement of the particular - 
conditions under which workingmen are required to labor. I 
The latter constitutes the field of practical reform. In this prov- 
ince each country and period has its particular problems which 
are of special urgency and importance. In the United States 
at the present time there can be no doubt that the one condi- 
tion of labor most in need of improvement is that of the 
circumstances of the work surrounding what is called the J 
sweating system. 

It is remarkable that a term the general meaning of which 
is so well understood is so difficult of definition. This is due\ 
to the fact that the expression " sweating system" is used\ 
to designate not only a certain system of work, but certain ' 
conditions under which work is carried on. The first, how* 
ever, is its only legitimate use. In this sense, the term \ 
" sweating system " denotes that system whereby certain j 
classes of work are let out at certain rates to contractors, who / 
in turn sublet them to subcontractors, or bosses or "sweaters," - 
and these sweaters hire rooms and employ workingmen and 
women to do the work, usually paying them according to the 
amount of work performed. Though this is the meaning of 
the term, its real significance is due to the conditions under 
which the system is operated. 
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The essential characteristics of the sweating system as 
found in the United States are as follows : first, the working- 
^ men do not obtain work directly from employers, but through 
; contractors and subcontractors, and are thus "sweated" out of 
a part of the remuneration paid for the work ; second, they 
\ are paid for their work by the piece, a system which enables 
\ the sweater to reduce the wages to a bare living wage, and 
makes the working of excessive hours almost inevitable ; 
third, this system is possible only in trades where the work is 
of the lowest order, requiring but little technical skill, but little 
* capital, and no expensive plant. Almost anyone can be a 
sweater. The competition between sweaters is therefore in- 
tense, and they are compelled to take work at the lowest pos- 
sible rate. They in turn, therefore, use every device to get 
the work done as cheaply as they can. This can best be 
done under a piece system, leaving to the employees the 
determination of the number of hours that they will work; 
fourth, this system would be impossible but for the existence 
in the large cities of great numbers of newly arrived immi- 
grants, chiefly Jews who, accustomed to the lowest standard of 
comfort, and ignorant of our language and customs, are 
willing or are forced to accept any kind of work ; fifth, the 
sweating system has taken hold chiefly in the trade of mak- 
ing up ready made clothing, because men, women and 
children can be employed, and because very little skill or 
capital is required. Other industries in which the system 
exists to a less extent are the manufacture of tobacco and the 
making of feather and fur goods and artificial flowers. Finally 
it should be noticed that there are two distinct kinds of " sweat- 
ing," that of the sweat shop proper, where the sweater lives in 
a room and has a number of men and women working under 
his direct oversight, and that of the home worker, where 
the head of a family takes work from a sweater, which he 
carries home to be completed by himself and family. It is 
this prevalence of home work that has made the sweating prob- 
lem so difficult of solution. The finishing of garments is 
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usually done by women at their homes, where they are generally 
assisted by their whole family. Under normal conditions, work- 
ing at home on some articles of manufacture is not in itself 
objectionable. Under the competition of the sweating system, 
however, wages are reduced so low that a woman even with the 
assistance of her children can hardly keep body and soul 
together. 

This analysis of the characteristics of the sweating system 
shows the specific evils that should be abated and the measures 
of reform that should be striven for. They are i) better work 
room accommodations as regards hygienic conditions, over- 
crowding, ventilation, lighting, etc.; 2) the prohibition of 
working in living rooms ; 3) the abolition of the middleman 
or sweater as far as possible ; 4) the abolition of piece work in 
favor of time work; 5) better wages; and 6) shorter hours. 
These are the measures of reform that it is desirable to bring 
about. How can they best be accomplished ? 

In all questions of social reform two forces may be appealed 
to — the state and the workingmen themselves. The appeal 
may be made to both of these forces or to only one. It be- 
comes our most important duty therefore in the present case to 
determine to what extent improvement can be hoped for 
through the action of each of these forces. The categorical 
statement of the reforms desired as made above assists us 
greatly in our task. An examination shows that there are 
several which fall strictly within the duties of the state regard- 
ing the regulation of industrial work, while others are quite 
beyond the scope of its powers as usually interpreted. 

The law can and should regulate the first two measures. 
It is distinctly within its power to compel employers to provide 
sanitary workrooms, to prevent overcrowding, and to prohibit 
or at least regulate the use of living rooms as workrooms. 
All this is but the application of principles that have already 
found expression in factory inspection laws. The securing of 
better wages to employees and of shorter hours, the substitu- 
tion of time for piece work, and the elimination of the middle- 
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men or sweaters are, however, measures of reform that must 
be accomplished by the employees themselves. The state can 
assist in an indirect way in bringing about their objects, but 
the greater part of the work must be done by the men. Both 
the workingmen themselves, then, and the state must cooperate 
in efforts for reform. Each has its special field of usefulness 
and means of action. It is the chief purpose of this paper to 
bring out the fact that both agencies must be appealed to, 
and to show the efforts that each has made to further the 
movement for reform. Before doing so, however, it will be 
well to give some idea of the extent of the system. 

Although the sweating system exists in a number of occu- 
pations, it is the garment making industry (comprising men's 
clothing, ladies' cloak and suit, undergarment and shirt making 
branches) that has given it its real significance. The manu- 
facture of clothing and cloaks at wholesale is the most concen- 
trated of all the garment making branches, and is confined 
mainly to the following large cities in the order of their rank, 
viz, New York and vicinity (including Brooklyn and Newark), 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Rochester, Baltimore, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, Syracuse, Cleveland, St Louis, Utica and Milwaukee. 
One hundred thousand people, in round numbers, are en- 
gaged in this industry in these cities, of whom fully 40,000 
are in the vicinity of New York city. By including the shirt 
and undergarmeht branches there are at least 60,000 persons 
employed at garment making in New York and vicinity, and 
about 70 per cent of these work in small shops and on contract 
work. In the ladies' cloak and suit trade the seasons of work 
are short and work is usually rushed. The frequent interrup- 
tions caused by strikes in this branch have induced many 
of the wholesale firms to conduct large shops of their own. 
This is considered an improvement. 

The clothing and cloak cutters and trimmers number about 
8,000, and are credited with being the most intelligent and 
skilled workmen in the trade. They are employed directly by 
the firms and usually on the premises, and their condition is 
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in marked contrast with that of the other branches. The 
hours of labor are nine a day with the exception of a half holi- 
day on Saturdays during five months. In Chicago, however, 
the hours of labor are eight a day. The standard wages are 
from $15 to $24 a week, but the usual rate is $20 a week, 
This is an indication of the difference between direct employ- 
ment and indirect contract work. When the latter is under- 
taken the middleman as contractor becomes a factor, and his 
profits must be taken from the wages. Of course, with sub- 
contracting, wages must be reduced still more ; so the worker 
suffers at every appearance of the contractor or subcontractor. 
In 1897 ^e officers of the immigration bureau stationed at 
New York made a manuscript report to the federal govern- 
ment upon the conditions surrounding the manufacture of 
clothing in that city. In this report, to which the writer had 
access, the following passage occurs : 

The wages differ as widely as the number of the branches of the 
trade, but the aim is to give to each of the branches of the trade a 
price proportionate to the skill required therein. The operator 
who does the machine work is the most skilled and responsible 
and of course earns the most money. The baster is next in import- 
ance, and lastly the finisher. The nominal wages of these three 
branches are respectively $15, $12 and $7 (the finishers are all 
women) a week, but under the greatest strain the most skilful 
employee cannot possibly perform a week's task in less than eight 
days' time. Indeed it often requires nine days' time of from 12 to 
14 hours each to perform a week's task. The large number of 
individual cases which we have investigated compels us to believe 
that the average earnings of the most skilled do not exceed $10 a 
week of 72 hours. The rent and living expenses are compara- 
tively heavy, rendering it impossible for the great majority of 
these people to keep out of debt. 

Legislation. At the present time eight states, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Indiana and Maryland have enacted special legislation in rela- 
tion to the sweating system. These states include the great 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Indianapolis and Cincinnati, or 
practically all of the chief centers of the sweating system. 
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Massachusetts, always the pioneer in social legislation, was 
the first state to awake to the necessity of taking action for 
the lessening of the evils of the sweating system. In 1890 
the Governor ordered an investigation of the sweating system 
in the state. The result of this inquiry was to show such a 
condition of affairs that immediately on its report a law bear- 
ing date May 28, 1891 was passed, having for its purpose the 
regulation of the system. This act provided that any place in 
which clothing was manufactured by other than the immediate 
members of a family should be considered a factory and there- 
fore subject to all the rules and regulations embodied in the 
factory inspection acts. The proprietor of every such shop 
was required to notify the inspection department that he was 
carrying on such work, and two extra inspectors were pro- 
vided for with the special duty of inspecting these places. It 
was further provided that all clothing made under these con- 
ditions should bear a label showing the name of the state and 
city in which it was made. This provision was directed 
against the tenement made goods imported into the state 
from New York. 

The enforcement of this law was productive of good results, 
but experience showed that it could be improved in a number 
of respects. The law was therefore amended in 1892, 1894 
and again in 1898. The chief change introduced was that 
whereby work performed by single families was brought 
under legal regulation. As the law as it now stands is typical 
of the legislation in other states its provisions are repro- 
duced verbatim : 

No room in any tenement or dwelling house shall be used for 
the purpose of making, altering, repairing or finishing therein any 
coats, vests, trousers or wearing apparel of any description what- 
soever, except by the members of the family dwelling therein, and 
any family desiring to do the work of making, altering, repairing 
or finishing any coats, vests, trousers or wearing apparel of any 
description whatsoever in any room or apartment in any tenement 
or dwelling house shall first procure a license, approved by the 
chief of the district police, to do such work as aforesaid. A license 
may be applied for by and issued to any one member of any family 
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to do such work. No person, partnership or corporation, shall 
hire, employ, or contract with any member of a family not holding 
a license therefor, to make, alter, repair or finish any garments or 
articles of wearing apparel as aforesaid, in any room or apartment 
in any tenement or dwelling house as aforesaid. Every room or 
apartment in which any garments or articles of wearing apparel 
are made, altered, repaired or finished, shall be kept in a cleanly 
condition and shall be subject to the inspection and examination of 
the inspectors of the distnct police for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether said garments or articles of wearing apparel or any part or 
parts thereof are clean and free from vermin and every matter of an 
infectious or contagious nature. A room or apartment in any 
tenement or dwelling house which is not used for sleeping or living 
purposes, and which is not connected with any room or apartment 
used for living or sleeping purposes, and which has a separate or 
distinct entrance from the outside, shall not be subject to the provi- 
sions of this act. Nor shall anything in this act be so construed as 
to prevent the employment of a tailor or seamstress by any person 
or family for the making of wearing apparel for such person's or 
family's use. 

If said inspector finds evidence of infectious disease present in 
any workshop or in any room or apartment in any tenement or 
dwelling house in which any garments or articles of wearing 
apparel are made, altered or repaired, or in goods manufactured 
or in the process of manufacture therein, he shall report the same 
to the chief of the district police, who shall then notify the local 
board of health to examine said workshop or any room or apart- 
ment in any tenement or dwelling house in which any garments or 
articles of wearing apparel are made, altered or repaired, and the 
materials used therein ; and if the said board shall find said work- 
shop or tenement or dwelling house in an unhealthy condition, or 
the clothing and materials used therein unfit for use, said board 
shall issue such order or orders as the public safety may require. 

Whenever it is reported to said inspector, or to the chief of the 
district police, or to the state board of health, or to either of them, 
that ready made coats, vests, trousers, overcoats or other garments 
are being shipped to this commonwealth, having previously been 
manufactured in whole or in part under unhealthy conditions, said 
inspector shall examine said goods and the condition of their 
manufacture, and if upon such examination said goods or any of 
them are found to contain vermin or to have been made in improper 
places, or under unhealthy conditions, he shall make report thereof 
to the state board of health, which board shall therefore make such 
order or orders as the public safety may require. 

Whoever sells or exposes for sale any coats, vests, trousers or 
any wearing apparel of any description whatsoever which have 
been made in a tenement or dwelling house in which the family 
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dwelling therein has not procured a license, as specified in section 
44 of this act, shall have affixed to each of said garments a tag or 
label not less than two inches in length and one inch in width, 
upon which shall be legibly printed or written the words " tenement 
made " and the name of the state and the town or city where said 
garment or garments were made. 

No person shall sell or expose for sale any of said garments 
without a tag or label as aforesaid affixed thereto, nor sell or expose 
for sale any of said garments with a false or fraudulent label, nor 
willfully remove, alter or destroy any such tag or label, upon any 
of said garments when exposed for sale. 

Whoever violates any of the provisions of this act relating to the 
manufacture and sale of clothing made in unhealthy places shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $200 or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding six months. 

An examination of this law, and the laws of the other states 
are very similar, shows the way in which the government has 
attempted to control the evils of the sweating system. It will 
be noticed in the first place that a clear distinction is made 
between tenement shop work and tenement family work. It 
is rightly felt that the right of a family to do as it pleases with 
its rooms as regards working in sleeping rooms shall not be 
interfered with. The law therefore declares that all places in 
which clothing is manufactured other than by the members of 
the same family shall be a factory and must correspond to 
factory regulations as regards sanitation, lighting, etc. Work 
in private families, however, is subjected to regulation by the 
provisions that they must first obtain a license or permit from 
the chief factory inspector, which license will not be granted 
unless their rooms are in a cleanly condition. 

Great prominence, it will be observed, is given to the idea 
of considering this question from the standpoint of the public 
health. In many respects the most important feature of the 
act is that requiring goods made in tenement houses, that is, 
in houses used also as sleeping places, to be plainly marked 
" tenement made." The purpose of this is evident. No one 
desires to purchase clothing that he knows has been made in 
dirty, unhealthy tenements. It is believed, therefore, that the 
enforcement of this provision will compel manufacturers to see 
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that their garments are made under other conditions. The 
additional requirement that they shall be marked with the 
name of the state and city in which they were made is directed 
against New York tenement made goods being sold in the 
state. It is important to observe that every effort is made to 
hold not only the sweater and the family responsible for the 
observance of this law, but the manufacturers and merchants 
as well. Experience has shown that it is exceedingly difficult 
to prosecute the former, while the latter can be easily reached. 
The latter, moreover, are really the responsible parties. 

In New York the factory inspector first called specific 
attention to the need of regulating the sweating system in his 
report for 1888. In 1891 special attention was again given to y 
the subject. The result was the passage of the law of May 
18, 1892. This law was very materially amended and 
strengthened in the following year and again in 1896, 1897 
and 1899. The law as it now stands, while following the 
general scheme of the Massachusetts law, differs from it in 
several important particulars. The purport of these differ- 
ences is to make the regulation of the sweating system still 
more rigid and effective. 

In the first place, the law relates to not only the manu- 
facture of wearing apparel of all kinds, but of cigars, cigar- 
ettes, artificial flowers, feathers, purses, furs, hats, caps, 
suspenders, etc. The manufacture of these articles is abso- 
lutely prohibited in any tenement or dwelling house, or in any 
rear building in the rear of a tenement or dwelling house, 
whether itself used as a dwelling or not, unless a permit from 
the factory inspector has been obtained, and this permit must 
state the maximum number of persons that can be employed. 
A matter of great importance is that whereby the law requires 
every person or firm giving out work to be done, to keep a 
record open for inspection of the names and addresses of all 
persons to whom the work is given to be made. The manu- 
facturers can no longer say that they do not know who does 
their work or under what conditions it is performed, as that is 
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a matter belonging to the contractor. The tag or label 
" tenement made " must be affixed to all articles found by the 
factory inspectors to have been made under conditions violat- 
ing the provisions of this act. 

The amendment of 1896 introduced the very important 
provision making the owner of any property responsible for 
its use in violation of this law, as well as the contractors or 
sweaters. No fact has been more clearly demonstrated than 
that in order to carry out the purposes of the legislature it is 
necessary to make all the parties concerned responsible. 

In Pennsylvania the factory inspector first called attention 
to the sweating system in his report for 1892. In 1894 a 
special investigation of the system in Philadelphia was under- 
taken by one of the factory inspectors. The result of this 
inquiry was the passage of the law of 1895 which was after- 
wards replaced by a new law enacted in 1897. This law 
follows closely the New York law except that it does not 
include any provision regarding the tagging of goods with the 
mark " tenement made." Eight additional factory inspectors 
were provided for, with the special duty of enforcing the 
new law. 

Chicago, in Illinois, developed the sweating system in 
its worst form. The investigations of the factory inspector 
showed that while there were but 18 factories manufacturing 
clothing in 1895 employing 142 1 persons, there were 17 15 
contractors or sweating shops with 14,902 employees. This 
number was a rapid increase over former years, as in 1894 
there were but 14 13 shops with 11,102 employees, and in 
1893 but 704 shops with 61,823 employees. A law directed 
against the sweating system was enacted in 1893, but, as the 
figures show, has by no means lessened or even prevented 
the growth of sweating. The law prohibits the use of living 
rooms in a tenement house for the purpose of the manufacture 
of certain articles, except by the immediate members of a 
family, but does not prohibit the keeping of a workshop in a 
tenement house. The law also fails to include in the list of 
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articles to which it relates a number of important articles. 
The wholesaler giving out the work is required to keep a 
list of the persons to whom work is given, but he is not in any 
way responsible if the goods are made under the sweating 
system. The inefficiency of the law is chiefly due to the fact 
that responsibility is placed on the contractor or sweater instead 
of the wholesaler, who can more easily be reached by the law. 

In Ohio the inspector of factories in his report for 1892 
called attention to the sweating system and urged legislation 
similar to that of Massachusetts and New York. A sweating 
law, however, was not enacted till April 27, 1896. This law 
is apparently a very efficient law. It provides that no dwelling 
or building, or any room connected with any tenement or 
dwelling shall be used, except by the immediate members of 
the family living therein, for the manufacture of clothing, 
cigars or cigarettes unless it corresponds to certain conditions 
set forth in the act. These conditions are that any rooms so 
used shall be regarded as a factory, and then subject to 
inspection, shall be separate from and have no door, window 
or other opening into any living or sleeping room, and shall 
not itself be used as a living or sleeping room ; it shall not 
even contain beds, bedding or cooking utensils. It must have 
a separate entrance of its own, be well ventilated and lighted, 
have separate water closets for the two sexes, and must furnish 
at least 250 cubic feet of air space in the day time and 400 
cubic feet at night for each person employed. 

No manufacturer shall give out work to any one after the 
inspector of factories has notified him that the latter has not 
complied with the conditions of the act, and each such manu- 
facturer is required to keep a record of the names and 
addresses of all persons to whom work is given. 

New Jersey by an act passed March 17, 1893 prohibited the 
manufacture of clothing and tobacco goods in any room in a 
dwelling house except by the immediate members of the 
family occupying it ; and forbade manufacturers giving out 
work to be done in a tenement or dwelling house by private 
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families unless the latter were provided with a permit granted 
by the inspector of factories. The law, however, is very 
ineffective owing to inadequate penalties, the failure definitely 
to fix responsibility and inadequate number of inspectors to 
enforce its provisions. 

Indiana in 1897 provided an important general factory act. 
Among its provisions were a number directed specially against 
the sweating system. They are in general similar to the laws 
of the other states on this subject. 

Maryland has a single one clause act passed April 14, 1896 
which makes it a misdemeanor to cause clothing or any other 
articles to be made in a place or under circumstances involving 
danger to the public health. The general way in which this 
act is worded and the absence of a specific statement of con- 
ditions to be avoided makes this law absolutely worthless. 

The essential principles of this legislation directed against 
the sweating system are easily apparent. The first effort was 
to bring all the small shops in which clothing was manufac- 
tured under the general factory laws, and thus subject them to 
a rigorous inspection as regards their sanitation, heating, 
lighting, etc. The second was to absolutely prohibit the 
location of such shops in buildings occupied as dwellings or 
tenements, and thus insure that the same rooms should not be 
used as both working and sleeping or living rooms. The 
third was to give the inspectors the right to forbid the manu- 
facture of clothing under unhealthy conditions, or conditions 
likely to spread disease. Finally to enforce these regulations 
an extra force of inspectors have in almost all cases been pro- 
vided. 

These regulations, it will be observed, relate only to shops 
proper, that is, to places where an employer has under him 
employees. It would manifestly work a great hardship to 
forbid families taking in work. It therefore became necessary 
to specially exempt work performed by a family without any 
outside assistance. Families, therefore, as such, can manufac- 
ture clothing in tenements and dwellings. But it is just with 
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this class of labor that the worst features of the sweating 
system are found. The law, therefore, while permitting them 
to work requires them to obtain a permit from the factory 
inspector to do such work, and this permit is only granted 
after the inspector has by an examination of the premises 
satisfied himself that they are in a clean and hygienic 
condition. 

The only direct attack on the sweating system is that 
requiring tenement made goods to be marked " tenement 
made." 

The first attempts at legislation were all defective in one 
vital particular. The prohibitions were all directed against 
and the penalties imposed on the petty sweater or the family. 
Experience soon showed that unless an army of inspectors 
was employed, it was impossible to ferret out the thousands 
of small shops located in cellars, attics and back buildings of 
tenement houses. In most of the states, therefore, amend- 
ments were enacted placing the responsibility on the wholesale 
manufacturer and on the merchant. These were no longer 
allowed to shelter themselves behind the statement that they 
gave out the work to contractors and did not know where or 
under what conditions it was made up. Thenceforth they were 
required to keep a record of the names and addresses of all 
parties to whom work was given, and if the inspectors found 
that the latter were not complying with the conditions of 
the law he could notify the manufacturer and forbid him 
allowing any more of his work to be done there. In the same 
way the merchant was prohibited from offering for sale any 
goods made contrary to law. 

As regards the practical results achieved by this legislation 
there can be no doubt that a great deal of good has been 
accomplished in the way of improving the conditions under 
which government workers ply their trade. The inspector of 
factories of Massachusetts in his report for 1893 said: "the 
present law in Massachusetts has abolished all tenement 
house workshops wherein were employed others than members 
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of the same family dwelling therein, and it stands as a bulwark 
against the future introduction of them, thereby preventing 
the spread of disease that these dirty tenement house work- 
shops were very likely to breed. The only tenement house 
employment that remains in the state is confined to private 
families engaged principally in the finishing of trousers, and 
in 95 out of every ioo of these families the work is done by 
only one member of the family, usually the wife and mother. 
These houses are regulated by the agency of a license which 
they are obliged to procure in order to obtain work." 

In the same year, the inspector of factories of New York 
reported that " under its (sweating laws) provisions we have 
been enabled to wipe out the worst places where clothing was 
manufactured and to cause a vast improvement in nearly every 
sweating shop in the city of New York. One thing has been 
demonstrated satisfactorily so far by the enforcement of the 
law regulating the manufacture of clothing, and that is, that 
the dirt and overcrowding which were once the almost invari- 
able attendants of the sweating evil can be practically wiped 
out." The report further indicates that 59 modern, well- 
appointed factory buildings were erected during the preceding 
year on sites formerly occupied by tenements. These build- 
ings were built expressly to accommodate the clothing trade 
under the new conditions. They are from five to eight stories 
high, contain 483 separate shops, and have legal space for 
15,477 workpeople. Eighty five other tenement buildings 
were also remodeled and made into shop buildings, their 
use for domestic purposes being then stopped entirely. 
During the year 17,147 persons employed in the clothing 
trade were thus required to leave tenement and dwelling 
houses and locate in regular shops for the performance of 
their work. 

The reports of the other states are similar in character. 
They all show that as far as the size of the factory inspection 
force permits, the purely physical conditions under which 
garment workers are employed can be materially improved. 
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Efforts of the workingmen. In the foregoing account of the 
character and results of legislation concerning the manufacture 
of clothing and certain other commodities, it will be seen that 
the efforts of the states have been almost wholly directed to 
improving the conditions of the premises in which the work 
is carried on. In no case has the state attempted to interfere 
and say what sort of a contract an employer should make with 
his employees, whether {ime work should be substituted for 
piece work, or to regulate the wages or hours of labor of 
employees, except as already fixed by laws directed against 
the employment of women and children. The sweating system 
with its piece work system, long hours and small wages thus 
remains and must continue to remain untouched by state laws. 
To attempt to regulate them by law would involve a departure 
from the established policy of the government not to interfere 
with the liberty of individuals to make such contracts as they 
please, and in the case of most if not all of the states would un- 
doubtedly be declared unconstitutional as violating the principle 
by which the liberty of contracting is guaranteed to every in- 
dividual. These are features, therefore, which, as has been inti- 
mated before, must be improved by the workingmen themselves. 

Thus the inspector of factories of Massachusetts in a recent 
report says : "I wish to state that thus far through the enforce- 
ment of legislative enactment, the condition under which cloth- 
ing was formerly manufactured has been greatly improved, yet 
no apparent financial benefit has accrued to the victims of the 
system, and I am firmly convinced that no legislation can ever 
be enacted to otherwise regulate it." The New York factory 
inspector is of like opinion, for in his report for 1895 he says : 
" it must be said, notwithstanding the improvement noted, that 
the sweat shop evil has not been eradicated. Only the surface 
conditions have been bettered. The long hours, small wages, 
with a constant tendency to lengthen the former and reduce the 
latter, still continue, and will always be a part of the clothing in- 
dustry in thiscountry whilethelawpermitsthe contractors to farm 
out the clothing to families and pit one family against another." 
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Fortunately, under these circumstances, the garment workers 
themselves have realized that if the economic condition is to 
be improved they must themselves organize and fight for better 
terms. At first glance it would seem to be almost impossible 
to conceive of more unfavorable conditions for attempting 
such a struggle; a trade in which women and children are 
largely employed, the workingmen and women scattered 
through the city in innumerable small shops, for the most part 
foreigners unable to speak the English language and often not 
even the German language, without previous experience in 
organization and absolutely without financial resources. That 
such a body of men and women under such circumstances 
could unite and fight determined and often successful contests 
is one of the greatest demonstrations of the possibility of all 
classes of labor under free legal institutions to unite for mutual 
protection that has ever been made. 

This fight maybe said to have begun about the year 1891. 
In giving its early history we can not do better than reproduce 
the account given by Henry White, the very able general 
secretary of the United garment workers of America during 
most of this period, in his notable article on the " sweating 
system " in the fourth number of the bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of labor, 1896. 

While the community was enacting measures for the alleviation 
of the misery due to the sweat shop, and was seeking its suppres- 
sion as a public menace, the operatives themselves, whose poverty 
seemed to have sapped their courage and mentality, became 
aroused, and after a strike lasting three weeks abolished the worst 
features of the sweating evil. This strike was akin to a revolution 
in its suddenness and its sweep. It began in New York, Brooklyn 
and Newark in September 1894, and was continued in Boston and 
'" Baltimore. Similar disputes, with varying success, occurred in 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Chicago and St Louis. 

Prior to this movement, organization among the tailors existed 
and large strikes took place, but all of a spasmodic nature. Some 
of these contests were announced as victories, but the unions were 
unable to maintain the advantages gained, and suffered a relapse. 
But the rebellious spirit was only dormant, waiting favorable 
opportunities. 
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In April 1891, in New York city, the foundation for a successful 
movement was laid through the formation of a national union com- 
prising all branches of the industry, known as the United garment 
workers of America. The clothing cutters, who had a long trade 
union experience, and were more favorably circumstanced, identi- 
fied themselves with this national movement, took an active interest, 
and thus gave permanency to the organization. 

A vigorous agitation was begun for the abolition of the sweating 
system, but met with no immediate visible results. The industrial 
prostration of 1893 and 1894 set in, and during that period the 
tailors were reduced to a condition bordering on pauperism. 
Special relief works were started in the large clothing cities to 
prevent actual starvation. The task system sets no limitation, how- 
ever, and the tasks were so increased that the amount of work 
exacted from the few employed further deprived others of work. 
When the revival in trade came, in August and September 1894, 
the tailors had learned to exist somehow without the task. The 
unions, which acted as relief bureaus during the depression, issued 
a manifesto for the overthrow of the task system and ordered a 

?eneral strike. About 16,000 coat makers in 950 shops in New 
ork, Brooklyn and Newark responded. The competing con- 
tractors, who were used by the manufacturers as implements to 
increase the daily tasks, formed an association, but granted the 
demands and signed individual agreements with the unions after 
the third week. The terms granted provided for weekly work on 
a basis of ten hours per day ; a minimum rate of wages of from $9 
to $15 per week, according to the branch of work ; no overtime to 
be permitted, and the employment of members of the union. So 
fearful were the now emancipated operatives that the task system 
would be again returned, that every contractor was obliged to fur- 
nish a real estate bond as security that all the terms of the agree- 
ment would be lived up to. The legal standing of the agreements 
and bonds obtained are now under consideration by the higher 
courts of New York through several test cases brought against 
employers for violation of agreement. 

The improvements made through these strikes can not be solely 
estimated by the great material gain. Hope and ambition have 
taken the place of the characteristic supineness of the clothing 
operatives. Since the first strike the agreements were renewed 
with additions, through another struggle the following year, and a 
few months ago the organized contractors caused a lockout which 
was successfully resisted. The other branches of the tailoring trade, 
although still working under the piece work system, accomplished 
corresponding results. It is estimated that 40,000 tailors, about 
70 per cent of the total number affected by the sweating system in 
the different cities, are working in shops conducted under similar 
conditions, and in Boston the work day is but nine hours. The 
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hours of labor have been thus shortened by from two to five hours 
per day, and this has had the noticeable effect of prolonging the 
working seasons and giving steadier employmejit. A number of 
small contractors were obliged to give up their shops, owing to the 
refusal of the unions to make terms with them. It is remarkable 
that the wholesale manufacturing trade has not suffered through 
the increased cost of production because of the uniformity of the 
increase, and the manufacturers have now expressed themselves 
favorably to the change, which has removed much of the odium 
from the trade and raised the method of manufacturing to a higher 
plane. There are still many small shops hidden away in the 
teeming tenements in which the sweating system exists, and these 
are most difficult to reach, but the improved conditions obtained in 
the trade naturally have made an impression even there. While 
the state factory laws prohibit manufacturing in rooms not separate 
from living apartments, work still can be done by a family in the 
homes as long as outside help is not employed. While this is very 
detrimental still it is limited. 

It is specially worthy of note that the marked improvement made 
in the condition of the clothing workers during the past two years 
has been accomplished notwithstanding the comparative depression 
existing, the trade not having fully recovered from the general 
industrial prostration which was at its worst be'tween two and three 
years ago. The number of unemployed in the trade has usually 
been large. There was an improvement about a year ago, but a 
relapse has taken place recently which has enabled the manufac- 
turers to make encroachments upon the standard rates of wages, 
hours of labor, etc., established and maintained by the unions. 
This caused a very dissatisfied and restless spirit. The clothing 
manufacturers in the different cities formed associations to oppose 
the unions. This led to the recent large general strikes in Balti- 
more, Chicago and Cincinnati which began at the end of February 
of this year and involved about 11,000 persons, including all 
branches of the trade, both cutters and tailors, of which number 
7400 were in Chicago, 3300 in Baltimore and 300 in Cincinnati. 
The manufacturers in these three important clothing cities acted 
concertedly and the contests were stubborn and prolonged. The 
manufacturers naturally held the advantage, owing to the extreme 
dullness in the trade. 

The trouble originated with the cutters in each city. In Balti- 
more the tailors stopped work mainly in support of the cutters, who 
demanded recognition and the usual minimum rate of wages. The 
strike was abandoned after five weeks. In Cincinnati the cutters' 
union ordered a strike in the shop of one firm and the other 
manufacturers resented by locking out all the others. The 
unions thereupon declared for the eight hour work day. After 
seven weeks the cutters returned to work individually, after the 
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manufacturers rescinded the resolution not to employ members of 
the union. 

In Chicago the manufacturers' association precipitated the con- 
flict with the cutters' union by declaring for the " merit system" 
instead of the minimum rate of wages, and the nine hour work day 
in place of the eight hours observed for three years. The tailors 
also made issue with the contractors, were partially successful, and 
in shops employing about 2300 persons enforced the ten hour work 
day and minimum rate of wages in place of the ' ' task " system. Ten 
firms, employing about 100 cutters out of 900 in the city, conceded 
the terms of the union, and at the end of the eighth week the others 
returned to work under the conditions stipulated by the employers. 

While the results of these contests which involved so many 
persons are most unfavorable to the employee, this fact signifies 
only a check to the many gains that have been made. The sweat- 
ing system is being grappled with in all earnestness, and all facts 
plainly show that this detrimental system of labor is steadily being 
suppressed, both in this and in other countries. 

Another factor in the warfare waged against the sweating 
system is the influence of the public as purchasers. Qjiite a large 
number of manufacturers have been obliged to withdraw work sent 
to the sweating contractors, through the systematic appeals made 
by unions of the trade upon members of other unions and sympa- 
thizers to withhold patronage from dealers handling or keeping 
such goods on sale. Usually a retail clothier would cease dealing 
with an objectionable manufacturer rather than incur the opposition 
of patrons. In line with this method the union label has been of 
service. It is designed to enable sympathizers to distinguish and 
give preference to goods guaranteed to be made under union, fair 
and sanitary conditions. A number of large manufacturers have 
adopted this label, which has been actively agitated for during the 
past three years. 

Mr White closed his record in the early part of 1896. In 
that year the clothing workers were again forced to inaugurate 
an extensive strike in New York city and elsewhere, as the 
contractors had gradually reintroduced all of the bad features 
which they had struggled against in previous years. The 
strike was solely caused by the contractors failing to live up to 
their agreements. The strike was inaugurated the latter part 
of July by the Brotherhood of tailors, but was soon joined by 
other organizations affiliated with the United garment workers' 
association. After a short fight the workingmen were again, 
as in the past, successful. The garment workers seemed to 
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show the ability to conduct a successful strike. The difficulty 
lies in their securing the permanency of the conditions for 
which they fought. The garment worker, the official organ of 
the United garment workers of America, commenting on this 
strike in its issue for September 1896, shows clearly the diffi- 
culties confronting the workingmen, and the means by which 
it was hoped that they could be overcome. It says : 

The Brotherhood of tailors of New York and Brooklyn has won 
another important battle against the sweating system. It seems 
that these struggles are revolutions rather than what is ordinarily 
meant by a strike. They represent a general uprising in which 
the unions assume a leadership and become the authority for 
many thousands of sweat shop workers. It is precisely this lack 
of proper discipline and organization that makes these frequent 
disturbances necessary. The organized or individual contractors 
as the case may be are compelled to sign an agreement in which a 
minimum rate of wages ranging from $9 to $15 per week of 59 
hours is stipulated. Bonds are given liable to forfeiture should 
the contractor violate the agreement. For a month or so after the 
strike everything works as per arrangement. Then the members 
become indifferent to their obligations to the union. Shop rules 
are broken and in a very brief time, with the tacit consent of the 
operatives because of their willingness to work, the former condi- 
tions gradually are reintroduced. The downward tendency is then 
rapid. The contractors in their eagerness to obtain work cut prices 
and the only alternative is another general stoppage of work. 
Sometimes the contractors during a dull period will vary the 
monotony by locking out their operators in their haste to be rid of 
all interference by the unions, or else to force an objectionable 
alliance. In every contest the contractors have been beaten, but a 
strike for a few weeks entails little loss to them as well as the 
employees. Consequently these bonds were insisted upon and 
were regarded in the last two strikes as the means of maintaining 
peace. When in the case of violation of agreement, a test case was 
made against a contractor it resulted in a legal entanglement in 
which the favorable decision of one court was reversed by another. 
The bonds were thus of very doubtful value and the agreements 
were violated with impunity. In this last strike it was therefore 
decided to exact a cash security instead in the shape of a promis- 
sory note payable upon demand to a named member of the joint 
executive board. As the average note amounted to $100 this under- 
taking was considered almost impossible of success. But gradually 
and steadily one contractor after another produced the necessary 
security, till, in the course of five weeks, a large majority of the con- 
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tractors in New York, Brooklyn and Brownsville made a settlement. 
With the remainder the issue is still made and through influence 
brought to bear upon the wholesale firms the number of shops in 
which the union rules are not observed is gradually diminishing. 

This time it is hoped to maintain the union strength throughout 
the year in the slack as well as in the busy season and to steadily 
improve upon the conditions already wrested from the wholesale 
firms through their subservient tools, the contractors. 

The Brotherhood of tailors has decided to declare the securities 
given by three contractors forfeited, amounting to $300. The con- 
tractors have decided to sue for their recovery ; but this time it is 
the contractor who must go to court. 

In spite of these precautions the unions were unable to 
maintain the advantages they had gained, and we read in the 
general secretary's report of the convention of the United 
garment workers held in August 1897, that 

the tailors' unions in New York and vicinity although able success- 
fully to cope with the contractors succumbed to the dull times. 
Their condition became so intolerable that another general strike 
took place in September 1896 which was won in three weeks. The 
tailors afterward again deserted their unions and the sweating 
system in all its worst features was restored. In May 1897, the 
coat makers rallied again and after a most determined strike lasting 
two months brought the contractors to terms. The problem con- 
fronting the tailors is evidently not how to win a strike but rather the 
method of holding on to the fruits of victory. The unions of tailors 
have been shown that they are the weakest during times of peace. 

This is the condition of affairs at the present time. It is 
to be regretted that it can not be reported that the men . have 
been able to form strong and permanent organizations, able to 
demand from the contractors suitable conditions and to main- 
tain them. Their efforts, however, have not been in vain. The 
men are learning the necessity for common action. At least 
temporary benefits are gained, and there can be no doubt 
that in the future some method will be devised by which the 
men can permanently maintain their demands for reasonable 
hours of labor and a fair rate of wages. At present, however, 
their policy is evidently that of constant warfare to maintain 
their rights. In doing so they have the strength coming from 
the knowledge that they have the support of the community 
in which they live. 
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